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ind then there will come some favourable conjunction >f circumstances in due time which will call for our tctive work again. If I am alive then I shall chip in igain, and one advantage I shall have, that I shall know nuch better what to do and what to forbear than this Irst time."
But in 1889 he was still lecturing frequently for the Socialist League; and he was greatly interested and a rood deal encouraged by the Great Dock Strike of the mtumn of this year. When the Socialist League was captured by an anarchical majority, Morris and the real Socialists left it, and formed themselves into a small Hammersmith Socialist Society in November 1890. But poor Morris was sick of all this splitting off and quarrelling, and he writes: " I have got to re-write the nanifesto for the new Hammersmith Society and that [ must do this very night; it is a troublesome and lifficult job and I had so much rather go on with my Saga work."
Morris was now in the grip of a new handicraft; he tvas throwing almost his whole vigour into the plans for :he-«»<£jdbtt^                 which he was organising. He
was enraptured about the cutting of new type, the choosing of paper, the designing of initial letters, and ;he multitude of details which surround the work of producing a book in its printed form. Early in 1891 :he Kelmscott Press was at work. The first book that 3ame frc3rm-tt"w*as his own " Story of the Glittering Plain."
Just about this time appeared the early symptomsee all organised Socialism run into the sand for a while * . .
